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HURRY UP AND WAIT 

In the wake of Enid Greene Wald- 
holtz’s monumental five-hours-without- 
a-pit-stop news conference Monday, Re- 
publican 2nd Congressional District 
wannabes are in the uncomfortable po- 
sition of getting their names into the 
public arena without looking like they 
want to. 

Nobody wants to look too eager, since 
it still is Waldholtz’s seat and she has 
not yet indicated a willingness to give it 
up. But Republican State Chairman 
Stan Parrish has received a plethora of 
names — some more serious than others 
— of potential candidates ready and 
willing to step in should Waldholtz ei- 
ther resign or choose not to seek re-elec- 
tion. 

While potential candidates are not 
promoting themselves, others are will- 
ing to act in their stead. And while the 
Republican Party so far is publicly be- 
hind Waldholtz, party faithful are sizing 
up potential successors who could re- 
tain the seat for the Grand Old Party. 

The most frequently mentioned name 
to replace Waldholtz on the Republican 
ballot in November is industrialist and 
former U.S. Ambassador Jon Huntsman 
Jr. of Salt Lake City. Republican legisla- 
tors during interim committee meetings 
Wednesday were cautiously passing his 
name around as if it were an Idaho lot- 
tery ticket 

Huntsman has been out of the picture 
the past two weeks on a globe-trotting 
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pre-Christmas goodwill trip to visit 
thousands of employees at more than a 
dozen petrochemical and other plants 
owned by the family business. But he 
acknowledge he would take a serious 
look at being a special-election candi- 
date if Waldholtz resigns. Otherwise, he 
will wait and see. 

A second intriguing name is that of 
Paul Hatch, attorney and close friend 
and associate of Gov. Mike Leavitt 
whom the governor appointed as execu- 
tive director of the National Republican 
Governor's Association when Leavitt 
headed that organization last year. Oth- 
er potential GOP candidates include 
Utah Community Development Direc- 
tor Carol Nixon, who nearly ran in 1992; 
former state Republican Chairman 
Bruce Hough; Salt Lake attorney Ran- 
dall Mackey and Salt Lake County Com- 
missioner Mary Callahan. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 

Meanwhile, the picture in the Demo- 
cratic Party is taking the shape of a tri- 
angular race that could force a primary 
and keep traditional party factions di- 
vided. 

Furthest along in the process is Jim 
McConkie, a Salt Lake attorney, who ex- 
pressed his interest in the race long be- 
fore Waldholtz’s troubles surfaced and 
has stated he would run unless Karen 
Shepherd, who lost to Waldholtz in 
1994. decided to try again. Shepherd al- 


ready announced she would not run. 
McConkie has formed the necessary 
committees and has a campaign manag- 
er, Kim Wirthlin. He also has an impres- 
sive campaign steering committee in- 
cluding the biggest names in the Utah 
Democratic Party and he has gone to 


Washington, D.C., with Democratic 
State Chairman Mike Zuhl to make the 
necessary connections on a national 
scale and begin his fund-raising. 

Atty. Gen. Jan Graham, the only Dem- 
ocrat to hold statewide elective office, 
has been pushing McConkie because she 
feels the inclusion of a conservative 
Mormon Democrat on the ticket will 
help her own chances for re-election 

The second part of the possible politi- 
cal triangle is Ross Anderson, a Salt 
Lake attorney who has championed 
such causes as Utahns for Choice, Com- 
mon Cause, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and Guadalupe Schools, 
where he is a member of the advisory 
board. 


Anderson is attracting interest from 
several elements of the party, including 
organized labor. His unofficial cam- 
paign manager is State Rep. Steve 
Barth, D-Salt Lake, who is usually in the 
same political camp as County Commis- 
sioner and former Democratic Chair- 
man Randy Horiuchi 


McConkie vs. Anderson emphasizes 
the old argument among Utah Demo- 
crats: Should they nominate conserva- 
tives to compete with conservative Re- 
publicans or keep with their own, more 
liberal Democratic identities to form a 
clear choice. 


State Rep. Kelly Atkinson, D-West 
Jordan, forms the third part of the tri- 
angle. He says his is the only political 
formula that can win the district for 
Democrats. 


“Our party needs to carry Salt Lake 
City, West Jordan and Kearns, because 
the Republicans will take the east 
bench,” says Atkinson. “They know me 
on the west side. I can carry that area.” 


The fact that the Democrats are ready 
to roll gives credence to one school of 
thought on the timing of a Waldholtz 
resignation. She is delaying her resigna- 
tion, the rationale goes, until GOP lead- 
ers tell her a candidate is lined up and 
ready to run. There has been some talk 
of legislation to specify that a vacancy 
would be filled at the next general elec- 
tion date, rather than an early special 
election that could force Republicans to 
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rush a replacement choice. 
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MERRILL COOK 
Cook, who believes he was robbed as 


an Independent in the 1994 Congres- 
sional race by Waldholtz, will run again 
only if he is invited into one of the two f; 
major parties. But neither party ap- 
pears to be that interested. Republican fi 
leaders say there is too much animosity 
toward Cook because he ran against for- 
mer Gov. Norm Bangerter, current Goy. 
Mike Leavitt and Waldholtz. Democrat- 
ic leaders have approached Cook for 
other races, but not fer Congress. Some 
key Democrats, according to State 
Chairman Mike Zuhl, would like to see 
Cook run for governor. And there could 
be a draft-Cook movement in that area. 
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BACK-ROOM SMOKE 

Greg Sanders, who is getting an early 
jump as the 1996 Democratic candidate 
for the First Congressional District, has 
retained as campaign manager Monica 
Moe, a behind-the-scenes Democratic 
worker for several years . . . Expect vet- 
eran state Sen. Stephen Rees, R-Ben- 
nion, to step down after next year and 
not run for re-election. That west-side 
Senate race probably will be between 
House Majority Whip Michael Wad- 
doups, R-West Valley City, and Kelly 
Atkinson, if the latter does not run for 
Congress. 


Se. 
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Season of Peace, Giving 
Calls for Selfless Gesture 


By Andrea Otanez 


“Are you ready?” or “Are you 
done yet?’ — two of my least fa- 
vorite questions asked at my fa- 
vorite time of the year. 

Every November we all vow not 
to approach the holidays as long 
lists of errands and tasks. And ev- 
ery year we only add more, per- 
haps even sooner now that gro- 
cery stores start hawking 
Christmas alongside Halloween 
treats. 

The season of peace and giving 
50 ea! turns into a tangle of 
worries — the tree drying out too 
soon; getting packages in the mail 
spending too much; not spending 
enough; baking; wrapping; phon- 
ing 

Money and time seem to run out 
too soon, 

Remember when the days used 
to drag up to Christmas Eve? 

That's when we hold our ex- 
tended-family party, complete 
with a tipsy Santa and coveted ta- 
males 

The children get one present 
that night, usually from a cousin 
or grandma and grandpa. When I 
was little, that doll or necklace 
would be the best gift ever and I'd 
go to sleep looking at it, the out- 
door holiday lights illuminating 
the treasure atop my dresser 
across the room 

The newness of that gift, of 
course, would wear off the minute 
our eyes opened the next morn- 
ing. There was so much more loot 
to tear through downstairs 

We ripped open each present 
with a mixture of excitement and 
disapp tment — excited to play 
with, wear or read the gift within; 
disappointed that we got ever 
closer to the bottom of the pile 

As long as there was more, we 
were happy and I actually envied 
my friends whose parents were 
divorced because they got two 
Christmas morning hauls 

My dad would tell stories of his 
childhood to help us appreciate 
the bounty set out for us. An or- 
ange and a sack of hard candy was 
the extent of Christmas morning 
on the Grantsville salt flats. Duti- 
fully, 1 would always shudder at 
the thought 

But, basically, ever since I can 
remember, Christmas has been 
about more. 

A group of first-graders at Lin- 
coln Elementary School in Salt 
Lake City remind us that Christ- 
mas is also about less — that is, 
about helping people who don't 
even have a warm place to sit to 
reflect upon the season 

I asked teacher Alicia Suazo to 
see what her students would give 
their community for Christmas if 
they could 


“An orange and a sack 
of hard candy was the 
extent of Christmas 
morning on the 
Grantsville salt flats.” 


I expected requests for better 
playgrounds. Closer toy stores. 
Something that would somehow 
benefit the 6- to 7-year-old givers. 

Instead the students in this cen- 
tral city schoolhouse a block from 
State Street offer selflessness. 

Breanne would give a bowl soa 
poor person could eat. 

C.J. says if they didn’t have any 
money how could they eat, so he 
would give a frisbee so they could 
play. 

Kelsey 
would give 
$10 to people 
on the streets 
while Nicole 
would give 
them food. 

Cecilia 
would give 
her clothes 
that don't fit 
to children 
who need 
them and 
classmate Ebelin would give 
shoes 

Nik said that if he had enough 
money he would buy beds for the 
people who live on the streets 

Kelsey added that they could 
all pick up garbage on the block 

Then Suazo reminded them 
they are first-graders. What real- 
istically could they give their 
community? 

Breanne was the first to speak 
up again. She would enlist more 
people to help 

C.J. suggested recycling the 
junk around the community 

Nicole would draw a picture for 
an older neighbor. 

Susy would give people a watch 
so they could tell time 

Finally, in perhaps the most 
selfless gesture of all, this group 
of children asks that I donate the 
money I receive for writing this 
column to the homeless shelter. 

1 had offered it to them, figur- 
ing it could fund a party or chalk 
or paper or something for their 
classroom. 

Chances are the money will give 
someone a bowl of food, some 
shoes and certainly a bed, if only 
for a night 


Andrea Otanez 


Andrea Otanez is a book editor 
and a native of Salt Lake City. 
She also is a former news editor 
for The Salt Lake Tribune 


Otanez welcomes comments 
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By Steve Newman 


Warming Threat [ 


western U.S. and European slopes 
due to global warming. The World 
Wide Fund for Nature (WWF) out- 
lined the stark scenario as scientists 
from the U.N.-sponsored Intergov- | 
ernmental Panel on Climate | 
Change (IPCC) metin Rome where | 
they suggested that the earth's aver- 
age temperature could rise by about 
5 degrees Fahrenheit during the 
next century. WWF said half of the 
world’s glaciers and 85 percent of its 
deltas could disappear within 100 
years as the greenhouse effect 
Causes less snow, more rain and | 
hotter summers. One IPCC scientist | 
said that the snow line has risen 340 
feet in parts of the Alps since 1980, | 
and the pattern is likely to continue 


skiers may not be able to find 
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Blood-sucking Plague 
The blood-sucking Sto- 
[e] of carrying the HIV virus, is 
encroachingon Perth, Aus- 
say could be the world’s worst 
plague of the fly. “These flies can 
salmonella and shigellosis,” said 
agriculture department entomolo- 
in the local Swan River plain where 
chicken manure, used as fertilizer, 
and livestock provided the blood 
supply female flies need to ovulate 
not entertain outside anymore until 
after dark, when the flies become 


moxys fly, which is capable 
tralia, in what local health officials 
carry all sorts of diseases, including 
gist lan Dadour. The plague started 
provided ideal breeding conditions, 
Residents of Perth are choosing to 
inactive 


Tropical Storms 


6) Tropical cyclone Frank 


brought pounding surf and 
remote northwest coast 


high winds to Australia’s 
Cyclone 
Emma formed briefly in the warm 


waters south of Java 


Wayward Pelicans 

A flock of pelicans is facing 
a perilous winter in south- 
ern Siberia after straying 
off its normal migratory 
route during autumn. The Itar-Tass 
news agency reported that scien- 
tists were puzzied as to why the 
large-billed birds chose to land near 
Barnaul. They normally winter in 
southern Kazakhstan. Rivers and 
ponds are now frozen, blocking the 
birds’ food supply and threatening 
them with starvation. Warmhearted 
local residents were taking the 
weakened birds into their homes, 
but were unable to provide the five 
pounds of fish that each pelican 
needs daily. 


Arctic Blast 


Central Canada and the 
eastern U.S. were plunged 
into a deep-freeze as bit- 
terly cold winds blew into the region 
from the Yukon. Record cold was 


reported as far south as the Gulf 
Coast. The icy winds whipped up a 


record 38.7-inch snowfall in Buffalo 
during a 24-hour period. The roof of 
Marie, Ontario, collapsed after a 
record 69 inches of snow fell, but 
Earthquakes 
$ A strong aftershock of the 
$ | Middle East temblor 
rocked the Gulf of Aqaba 
casualties 
Quakes were also felt in northern 
Japan, the Kuril Islands, Iceland. 
Zaire and south of Los Angeles 
A powertul storm lashed a 
of, broad stretch of the US. 
pours and high winds that 
killed at least six people. Most of the 


a shopping center in Sault Ste 
only one injury was reported 
destructive November 22 
but caused no further damage or 
Pakistan, northern Thailand, central 
Pacific Tempest 
G West Coast with down 
victims were killed by falling trees 


In San Francisco, the rains over- 


whelmed an aging sewer system, 
causing a cave-in that swallowed a 
luxury three-story home. Flash 
flooding swamped streets around 
San Francisco and high winds cut 
power to more than 1 million people. 
Hooch Hunt 

The smell of freshly brewed 
[A] liquor drew five thirsty ele- 

phants into a remote vil- 

lage in northeast India 
where they smashed huts and 
crushed one man to death. The ani- 
mals tried to get to the vats of warm 
brew in Simbulbari, 430 miles north 
of Calcutta, but villagers beat drums. 
and ran after the animals with flam- 
ing torches. “The elephants got 
angry and smashed eight wooden 
shacks,” said Keshav Pradhan, a 
reporter in Siliguri. Elephants fre- 
quently raid villages in search of 
liquor and food. India’s 20,000 wild 
elephants are protected by law and 
cannot be killed until officially 
declared as rogues. 


‘PARK BARREL’ 


America’s national parks — its crown jewels 
— now include a lot of costume jewelry, says a 
Nov. 20 Forbes magazine article on the 
tional Park Service. The system is so bloated 
with second-rate parks, there is little money to 
maintain such treasures as the Grand Canyon 

Writer Randal O'Toole says the problem 
goes back to the 1960s, when the agency began 
copying the Pentagon, making sure each con- 
gressional district had at least a national land- 
mark in it. Congress learned quickly about 
what O'Toole calls “park barrel,” and today 
much of the agency’s budget goes into joke 
parks. Steamtown National Historie Site in 
Scranton, Pa., cost $65 million to build and 
has more employees than Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park in Utah. Bryce draws 1.3 million 
people a year while Steamtown lures 130,000 

As national park buildings decay and roads 
crumble, one answer could lie in creating “‘vir- 
tual" national parks in cyberspace. A first dig- 
ital step has been taken by Utah's Capitol Reef 
National Park, which has a Web site that lets 
people read proposed park management plans 
and take imaginary trips through the park 
What electronic address do you dial for such 
trips? We don't know. We read about the cy- 
berpark in the Moab, Utah, Zephyr, where 
editor Jim Stiles refused to divulge the ad- 
dress: “You'll [just] learn faster than you did 
before that the Park Service ignored public 
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opinion and what's ultimately best for the 
park it is mandated to protect, and caved in to 
some special interest or the pressure of the 
local congressman. Since the Zephyr is not ea- 
ger to promote this kind of madness, we will 
not include the Web address that was included 
in the press release 


DEDICATED FED 

The feds are not as ruthless as their critics 
would have you think. Take the case of Craig 
Bromley, a Bureau of Land Management ar. 
chaeologist in Lander, Wyo., who sneaked into 
his office during the government's shutdown 
to sign a paper to keep a private survey crew 


working. That few minutes broke the law 
against nonessential workers working. 

But did the BLM fire him? No. State direc- 
tor Alan Pierson told the Casper Star-Trib- 
une, “I intend to do nothing about it.” 
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POLITICAL OOPS 

Pity Wyoming Congresswoman Barbara Cu- 
bin. Western legislators are best known for an 
ability to hold two opposing ideas simulta- 
neously: They're for less government and 
more federal money in their districts. 

In October, Cubin, a conservative Republi- 
can, decided to walk her conservative talk. 
She voted to sell the Southeastern Power Mar- 
keting Administration to cut the federal debt 
even though Wyoming’s rural electric co-ops, 
her fervent supporters, opposed the sale 

Within the Beltway, no good deed goes un- 
punished. After her principled vote, House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich cut a closed-door deal 
and killed the sale, leaving Cubin twisting in 4 
brisk Wyoming political wind 

Oops. 


Ed Marston is the publisher of High Coun- 
try News, a biweekly of news and opinion 
that covers Western lands and communities. 
HCN welcomes comments and suggestions for 
“Heard” at P.O. Box 1090, Paonia, Colo., 
81428 or HCNVIRO@aol.com 
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